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OCCUPATIONS OF THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 



By Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 

Jerusalem, Syria. 



In considering the way in which the Jews of modern Palestine 
earn their daily bread, it will be convenient to divide them into 
four groups : (i) those who, supported by charitable funds, spend 
their whole time in purely religious occupations, e. g., the study 
of the sacred books, and those whose great object in coming to 
the country is to die on holy soil ; (2) those who, though perhaps 
coming originally from religious motives, have still to do some- 
thing for their living; (3) those who, having in most cases been 
brought up in Palestine, have to earn their living unassisted by 
charitable funds ; (4) those who have been settled in agricultural 
communities by various philanthropic agencies. 

Before proceeding to discuss these very real divisions of 
Jews, it is necessary to explain a word which will occur frequently 
in what follows, the word Khaluka, Slplbn (literally, the " por- 
tion"). It is money sent to Jerusalem from all over the world, 
but especially from the center of orthodox Judaism, Russia, for 
the support of the Jews dwelling in the Holy Land. The early 
Christian church sent Khaluka by the hand of Paul to the saints 
at Jerusalem. Each orthodox man whose daily avocations leave 
him no time to "study the law" is supposed to contribute what 
he earns in the time he ought to study the law to pay someone 
else to do his duty vicariously in the Holy Land. It reminds 
one of arguments we have seen in missionary literature, that those 
who cannot themselves go to fulfil the command, "Go ye into all 
the world," should pay, or help to pay, a substitute. The 
Khaluka is divided into two great divisions — the greater Khaluka 
and the lesser Khaluka. The former, a sum variously estimated 
at from $200,000 to $300,000,* is exclusively for the Ashkenazim 

x The writer is indebted to Jewish Life in the East by Mr. S. M. Samuel, and to 
the annual handbooks of Mr. Luncz, of Jerusalem, for much of the information in 
this section. 
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and is largely collected in Russian Poland. Each district 
supports the people who have migrated from that district to 
Palestine, and every member of the family, even the smallest 
child, gets an equal share. The amount received varies much, 
according to the number of contributors in and the number of 




A GROUP OF DAGHISTAN JEWS IN JERUSALEM. 

recipients from a given district ; but it has been stated to amount 
to from $20 to $30 per head — including children — for all whose 
names are on the list. 

The lesser Khaluka is collected from all parts of Europe and 
Russia, and is divided in shares among the Ashkenazim and 
Sephardim. It is said to amount to $80,000 2 for the whole of 
Palestine. It is collected by a number of " messengers" who 
travel about for the purpose, and are allowed a liberal commis- 
sion for their trouble. I have met Jews born and brought up in 
Jerusalem who have been over half the world on these errands. 

2 This is an old estimate ; it is certainly more now. 
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It will now be seen who are the members of the first of the 
above-mentioned classes. They are the recipients of a full 
Khaluka. In this class belong the chachamin or rabbis. The 
leading chachamin have the control and administration of the 
funds, and thus have an enormous power over the doings of all 




A JEW IN TYPICAL COSTUME. 

the other recipients. This power, so far, has been always 
exercised against progress and education. Among the Ashkena- 
zim many very ordinary families live on these alms — not, as is 
the case with the Sephardim, only the more learned rabbis. 
These latter, in all three hundred families it is said, give their 
time to the study of the law. For some whose Khaluka is small 
there are small local appointments connected with schools and 
synagogues which enable them to give their time to "the law." 
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There are others, especially among the Ashkenazim, but also a 
proportion among all the immigrant Jews, who have come in old 
age or in failing middle life to pass their declining years in 
studying the sacred books on holy soil, and to lay their bones 
here. Some of these bring with them their savings, others are 
supported by allowances from relatives or local communities 
independent of the recognized Khaluka. 




ORIENTAL JEWESSES. 

By an easy step we pass to the second class. Here we find 
men who have come originally for purely religious motives, but 
who, finding it impossible to manage on their ''portion," or 
perhaps marrying in middle life and thus burdening themselves 
with extra cares and expenses, are obliged to do something for 
a livelihood. This class must necessarily form a social problem, 
for they are not quite dependent on their work, as are those who 
work for their whole living, and so are able to undersell their 
fellow-religionists and their gentile fellow-tradesmen. 

The Jews engaged in business in Palestine are very numerous 
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and belong to all classes of the community. They are found in 
all parts of the country. In Jerusalem Jews have much of the 




STREET VENDERS IN JERUSALEM. 

money-changing and money-lending in their hands, and also a 
considerable proportion of the shops. The cleverest at handi- 
crafts are the Ashkenazim, who do most of the furniture-making, 
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olive woodworking, bookbinding, printing, plumbing, watch and 
clock-making, etc. The Sephardim and the Gourgees are most 
successful as drapers, fancy trimming sellers, etc. All classes — 
not only those but also the Mughrabin and Yeminites — flourish 
as tailors, cobblers, and rough tinkers. The Yeminites excel as 
stone cutters and bricklayers. Many of the Sephardim are 




VISITORS TO THE TOMB OF RABBI SIMON BEN YOKHAI, 
AT MERON, NEAR SAFED. 

carriage drivers. Others, and some Gourgees, are porters 
carrying heavy loads on their backs for great distances. The 
competition is very great and the Jew will work with a very small 
margin of profit. 

A list of all the various trades of Palestine would fill half a 
page, but to show that it is not only the rougher trades that are 
followed, I must mention that I know many Jews who are drug- 
gists, makers of surgical instruments, electrical machinists, a 
sculptor, an oculist, besides of course professional men such as 
doctors, dentists, teachers, etc. 

There is comparatively little work for so many Jews to do ; 
the workers can often scarcely get enough to satisfy even their 
humble wants. Young men constantly have to leave the country 
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for America, Australia, or South Africa to find fresh openings. 
Nor can there, in the present state of things, be additional open- 
ings, unless the general prosperity of the country increases in 
some quite unexpected way. The conditions will continue to be 
difficult for self-supporting Jews. A community containing so 
many charitably supported persons as is the case in Jerusalem, 




VEGETABL E DEALERS. 

and also in Hebron and Safed, is only limited in size by the 
amount of the charity funds and the enthusiasm of the contribu- 
tors to the Khaluka ; but it is not a satisfactory basis for a per- 
manent population. 

The last class of Jews deserve special mention on account of 
their unique position ; in the past they have been in a half-way 
position between the first and third classes. They have received 
the equivalent of a Khaluka for living on holy soil, but their 
business has been, not to read the law, but to till the soil. 
Recently this pseudo -Khaluka has been largely withdrawn. 
Agricultural colonies in Palestine are a comparatively recent 
experiment. For many generations a small number of Jewish 
families at El Bukia'a, in Galilee, not far from Safed, have culti- 
vated land side by side with the fellahin, but this is a small and 
little-known community. The modern 3 movement began in 1870, 

3 For a full account of the agricultural colonies in Palestine the reader is referred 
to the new Jewish Encyclopedia , Vol. I. The present writer is indebted for the latest 
statistics to Die jiidischen Colonien Palastinas, by A. M. Luncz (Jerusalem, 1902). 
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when the Turkish government presented the " Alliance Israelite 
Universelle" of Paris with over six hundred acres of land near 
Jaffa. This land was on the road to Jerusalem, and a School of 
Agriculture under one Charles Nelter was established there, 
bearing the name Mikweh Yisrael. The latest figures show that 




BEDOUIN FAMILY AT A MEAL. 

there are now one hundred pupils living at this school, and 
former pupils are largely employed in the newer colonies. 
During the past thirty years an increasing number of colonies 
have been founded. One was started in 1878 at a village called 
Mulebbis, six miles northeast of Jaffa. It nearly came to grief 
through the unhealthiness of the site, but was rearranged in 1887 
by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, and has now become the flour- 
ishing colony of Petah Tikwah, with 3,150 acres of land and a 
population of over 800 persons. In 1882 three of the best colo- 
nies were founded : Zikron Ya'akob, at Samarin, a village on 
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Mount Carmel four miles from the sea; Rosh Pinah, at the vil- 
lage of Ja'uneh, four miles east of Safed in Galilee ; and Rishon 
le Zion, some five or six miles southeast of Jaffa. Each of these 
colonies is the most important in its own district, and they may 
be taken as types of all. 

Zikron Ya'akob, at Samarin, is the finest. It occupies a beau- 
tiful site on Mount Carmel. The territory is over 3,635 acres 
in extent, and the population is put at nearly nine hundred persons. 
The colony is a complete little town of itself, with public build- 
ings, public gardens, library, stores, a hospital, a handsome 
synagogue, well-built houses, and paved streets. It is on the 
main road from Jaffa to Haifa, and possesses a fair hotel for 
travelers. There are several smaller branch colonies dependent 
upon it. It used to be controlled by Baron Edmond de Roth- 
schild, but now it has passed into the care of the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association of London. The present endeavor is to make 
it a self-supporting colony. 

Rosh Pinah in Galilee has 1,581 acres and about three hun- 
dred inhabitants. 4 Half a million vines and twenty thousand 
mulberry trees have been planted. This colony is connected by 
road with the small colonies of Yesod ha Ma'alah (Isbait) on 
the Lake of Merom, and with two other colonies on the Jordan 
river at the " Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob." 

Rishon le Zion has 1,545 acres and more than five hundred 
inhabitants. It produces great quantities of wine and brandy, 
which are sold all over Europe. An enormous cellar and all 
modern machinery were supplied by Baron de Rothschild, and 
it is said that 400,000 gallons of good wine can be produced 
annually. Silkworms are also cultivated, and there are exten- 
sive fruit gardens. The colony possesses many public buildings, 
such as the synagogue, a hospital, schools, baths, a library, etc. 
The internal affairs of the colony are managed by an elected 
committee of settlers. 

These must be taken as types of what has been accomplished. 
As much as 61,000 acres have been acquired by various individ- 
uals and societies for colonization purposes. Of this land 

4 Not including Jewish lads from Safed, who are employed in the silk factory. 
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16,500 acres are east of the Jordan, and are yet for the most part 
undeveloped. The remainder is divided as follows : In Judea, 
9,254 acres, belonging to nine colonies, with a total population 
of 1,525 ; in Samaria, 16,129 acres, belonging to eight colonies, 
with 2,033 persons; in Galilee, 19,047 acres, belonging to eight 
colonies, with 892 persons. According to these statistics, 5 4,450 
Jews are said to be located in the colonies. But these figures 
were computed in 1898 ; since then various changes have taken 
place, and not a few families have left. Baron de Rothschild him- 
self actually assisted some, whom he had established in his colo- 
nies, to leave the country when these colonies were confronted 
with the new self-supporting policy of the London Jewish Col- 
onization Society. Nevertheless Mr. Luncz, of Jerusalem, this 
year puts the total population of all the colonies as 4,935 souls. 
These figures include a few non-Jews who work in the colonies. 
Compared with the way their poor co-religionists live in the 
"holy cities, " these colonists live in luxury; but what may be 
the future of the scheme no one can say. It has disappointed 
the hopes of many who were very enthusiastic at the first. Some 
sites chosen have proved to be very unhealthy, and the attempts 
made to get rid of malaria by planting enormous quantities of 
eucalyptus trees have not been successful; many marshy spots 
will require draining. The whole colonization scheme is yet an 
experiment and one which will be watched with interest by all 
who are in sympathy with the Jews. 6 

5 Taken from the Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I. 

6 The following statistics, published last year (1902) by Mr. Luncz, of Jerusalem, 
will enable the reader to form a good idea of what is the present situation of the 
Jewish agricultural colonies : Total estates, 40, of which 20 are colonies, 13 are private 
estates, and 7 are undeveloped estates. Total amount of land, 350,444 dunams (a 
Turkish land measure, a little more than ^ of an acre), of which 92,767 dunams are 
devoted to grain, 27,463 to vineyards, 2,091 to orange groves, 3,447 to almonds, 3,344 
to mulberries, 6,349 to olives, 576 to roses (for making perfumes), 102 to figs, 156 to 
various fruit trees, 1,224 to eucalyptus trees, 120 to tobacco, and 3,218 dunams are 
used as gardens attached to the houses ; nearly half the total is as yet undeveloped.. 
The population amounts to 4,935 persons, representing 1,205 families in 708 houses* 
To the colonies also belong 467 barns, 438 wagons and carriages, 623 horses, 365 
asses, 587 oxen, 1,171 cows, and 2,586 sheep and goats. 



